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To be invited to come before such a representa- 
tive gathering of those especially interested in 
dairy herd management, with a paper on _ the 
feeding of cows, is an honour I greatly appreciate. 
I am grateful for this opportunity, not because 
I have fresh facts to lay before you or any 
arresting theories with which to startle you, but 
rather because the normal feeding of stock, and of 
dairy cows in particular, being distinctly a veterinary 
problem, a statement of our experiences and opinions 
is bound to be helpful to the owners of dairy herds. 

My paper lays no claim to be an exhaustive thesis 
on the feeding of dairy cows ; indeed, upon some aspects 
of this most important and debatable subject I have 
not even touched and I have practically limited my 
remarks to the winter feeding of cows. 

There are various methods of feeding dairy cows 
during the winter when they are not at grass, and, 
broadly, they fall into one or other of the following 
systems - 

(1) In city and suburban cowsheds, when newly- 
calved cows and those just about to calve are bought 
and no attempt is made at breeding, the cows are put 
on to a rich and forcing diet, one which is calculated by 
the dairymen to produce a large quantity of milk. 
With this system the object is two-fold ; (a) to produce 
milk, and (b) to make the cows fat so that they are 
ready for the butcher when dry or nearly dry. 

(2) In certain districts the above system prevails, 
but less attention is paid to fattening, it being con- 
sidered an uneconomical proposition to fatten when 
prevailing beef prices for fat cows are low. Under this 
system the cows are sold irrespective of their condition 
when their daily yield of milk falls below two gallons 


or so. 


(3) In herds where breeding is carried on the cows ~ 


are fed for milk and regard is paid to the foetus 
in utero and to the constitution of the cow. Under the 
above systems the feeding is often done by rule of 
thumb based on more or less varied experiences. 
It is also the common practice to feed all the cows more 
or less alike, irrespective of their milk yield, though 
the herdsman may make some adjustments here and 
there in the herd according to his fancy, but without 
the assistance of much scientific knowledge to help 
him in his judgment. 

(4) Lastly, there is the more modern method of 
feeding where each cow is given a ration carefully 
adjusted to suit the quality and yield of milk. This 
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method is fundamentally sound, and years of practical 
experience have proved it reliable, economical and 
better for the cow as regards general health and breed- 
ing capacity than any haphazard system. Further- 
more, by scientific rationing the quantity of milk 
produced by an individual cow may be improved, 
and, in the majority of cases, the cows are fed much 
cheaper than when the rationing is done by guess- 
work. 

The question of feeding cows economically and well 
is becoming of increasing importance in this country. 
The necessity of producing more milk, and that at a 
cheap rate so as to increase the national consumption, 
is often emphasised. At the same time the country 
is awakening to the need of supplying the public 
with clean, safe and good milk, and this necessarily 
means some increase in cost at the place of production. 
As the food bill of the cows is the heaviest item of 
expenditure, usually over 70 per cent. of the total 
on costs, it requires careful consideration, particularly 
as it has been shown that slight adjustments may not 
only increase the milk yield and possibly improve its 
quality, but invigorate the constitution of the cows 
and at the same time reduce the cost per gallon of milk 
produced. 


THEORETICAL NUTRITIVE REQUIREMENTS, 

The principle of standardised feeding is, as you are 
all aware, to calculate the maintenance ration and 
to feed this to all the cows and then to give each cow 
an allowance of concentrates according to the quantity 
of milk produced. 

What are at present generally accepted as the 
Standard Requirements for Dairy Cows are stated in 
detail in the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Rationing of Dairy Cows and also in my book on 
Animal Nutrition. Briefly, standards are as 
follows : The maintenance ration for a 1,000 lbs. cow— 
an Ayrshire-—-must contain 6°0 lbs. of starch equivalent 
and 0°6 of protein equivalent, while for cows of other 
sizes or weights the maintenance ration can be easily 
determined by adding 0°4 lb. of starch equivalent 
for each 100 lbs. above 1,000 lbs. live weight, or 
deducting an equal amount for each 100 lbs. live weight 
less than 1,000. Of protein equivalent, 0°06 lb. should 
be added or deducted in the same way. Maintenance 
or basal rations can thus be easily determined. 

The standard requirements of nutriment for milk 
production are simply expressed as 2°5 lbs. of starch 
equivalent and 0°6 lb. of protein equivalent for each 
10 lb. or gallon of milk produced, assuming the milk 
to be of ordinary average quality. 

To those unaccustomed to this method of propor- 
tionate feeding it might appear on first glance to be a 
difficult and laborious undertaking, but this is not the 
case, as has been proved by a large number of dairy- 
men who have adopted it successfully. It is clear 
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that the first essential is the recording of each cow’s 
daily yield, and it is astonishing how many owners of 
cows there are who do not know the milking capacity 
of their cows, though this would appear to be necessary 
information to have for economical and therefore 
successful dairying. It is only by recording that non- 
paying cows can be eliminated, and it is by re- 
cording and subsequent proportionate feeding that 
good producers can be encouraged to do_ better. 
It is no exaggeration to say that successful dairying 
in Britain depends primarily on two things—recording 
and proportionate feeing. 

Assuming that the farmer has knowledge of the 
daily yield of his cows, his simplest method of feeding 
is to give to all cows their maintenance portion of the 
diet and then to allocate to each the weight of con- 
centrates known to supply the necesssary starch and 
protein equivalents. This is most conveniently done 
by measure, the measure used being known to hold a 
certain weight of the mixture that is being fed. 
In a very short time this method loses all appearance 
of complication and difficulty, and the owner will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his cows are doing 
well and that they are producing milk economically. 

The foundation of a successful diet for a herd of 
cows does not depend solely upon calculations of 
energy and protein requirements. For the ration to 
be successful several other fundamentals must be 
carefully studied. 

BuLK. 

The total bulk of the ration must not be too great 
or the cow will not be able to consume sufficient 
concentrated food, and overloading of the stomach 
will result, followed by indigestion, with consequent 
ill-health and a falling-off of the milk yield. On 
the other hand, the total bulk of the ration must 
be sufficient or the animals will not be settled nor 
contented and, naturally, the milk yield will be poor. 
The most convenient method of judging the suitability 
of a ration according to its bulk is, I think, to calculate 
the dry matter in the ration from the analyses of the 
foods and to see if it falls somewhere between 2$—3 
per cent. of the animals’ live weight if the cows are in 
full milk, or 14-2 per cent. if dry or only giving a small 
yield. In practice the most convenient method that 
has been recommended of adjusting the bulk for 
individual cows in a large herd once the ration has 
been fixed say to contain about 26 lbs. of dry matter 
for a herd of Ayrshire cows in various stages of lacta- 
tion— is to feed concentrates first, then hay and then 
bed down with straw ; those animals not getting a full 
ration of concentrates such as, for example, 14-16 lbs. 
of mixed meals for four gallons of milk, will eat some of 
the straw to satisfy their appetite, while others whose 
stomach capacity has been satisfied with more 
nutritious food will leave the straw alone and also 
probably eat less hay ; but nevertheless in many cases 
it is found that if very palatable oat straw is used 
for bedding there may be difficulty in preventing cows 
eating it. I have, however, known all the straw 


bedding to be put through a chaff cutter; this not 
only prevents the cows from eating so much of it, 
but also saves the bedding. 


In the case of a Shorthorn cow weighing 1,250 lbs. 
the total dry matter in the diet at the rate of 2°5 per 
cent. is 31 lbs., and at 3 per cent., 37 Ibs. 

If the cows are consuming too much bulky food, 
that is to say, if there is an excessive amount of 
coarse fodder such as hay and straw in the diet, many 
of the animals will be found grunting, which, as many 
others have pointed out, is an indication of uncomfort- 
able overloading of the stomach and points to the 
necessity of readjusting the ration. 

Veterinary surgeons in dairying districts have 
expressed to me their doubts as to the wisdom of 
reducing the roughage part of the cow’s diet to the 
extent that some agriculturists advise. So important 
is this question of balancing correctly coarse and 
concentrated foods for heavy yielding and therefore 
heavy feeding cows that I hope you will freely state 
your opinions. 

Mr. Boutflour, at a recent meeting of the Northern 
Branch in Birmingham, laid great stress, and rightly, 
on the necessity of avoiding overloading the cow’s 
stomach. He states: “A cow when giving a high 
yield has no greater stomach capacity than when she 
is giving a low yield, so that in the feeding of cows for 
different yields the quantity of food should be constant 
as near as possible, but there should be a variation of 
the concentration of the ration : 
Boutflour increases the concentrates as the yield 
increases and cuts down the allowance of hay. For 
example, for a cow giving eight gallons he allows 
26 lbs. of concentrates and only 7 Ibs. of hay. It is true 
that the actual capacity of a stomach is constant, 
but it is also true that the stomach capacity is not 
fully utilised in the case of store cattle and low-yielding 
cows, but it is in the case of fattening cattle and high 
yielding cows. The important question is this: Is 
it sound practice so to reduce roughage that only 
7 Ibs. of hay are given to mix with 26 lbs. of concen- 
trates? With such a combination would not the 
concentrates be too closely compacted in the stomach 
for proper digestion? <A further question presents 
itself: Is it possible to feed a heavy yielding cow or a 
fattening bullock on concentrates alone ? 

Before leaving this most interesting subject I should 
like you to consider the dieting of that wonderful cow 
“ Findlay Clara II,” whose premature death was so 
tragic. Findlay Clara II, whose photograph I am 
showing you, had two separate and consecutive yields 
of over 3,000 gallons ; during one lactation period 
she gave 3.611 gallons. Her daily yield was from 
124 to 13 gallons. Her ration was as follows : 


Silage 30 Ibs. 
Turnips wie see 40 
Wet grains ... 30 
Linseed cake 12 
Kositos (flaked maize) 4 
Oat meal aie 
Cod-liver oil gill. 
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This ration without any hay contains 16 lbs. of dry 
matter, 31 Ibs. of starch equivalent, and 7-8 Ibs. of 
profein equivalent,and has a nitrogenous ratio of 1: 3-4. 
This diet is very interesting to study. According to 
standard dieting a cow when giving 13 gallons of wilk 
requires 39-4 Ibs. of starch equivalent and 8-54 Ibs. of 
protein equivalent, so that without any hay the diet is 
short of 8-4 lbs. of starch equivalent and -73 Ibs. of 
protein equivalent. Hay was given ad lib. ; how much 
did Findlay Clara eat ? This | cannot tell you, but it 
is certain that she did eat some. According to Mr. 
Boutflour’s theory she ought to have had a minus 
quantity. [ surmise, and it is only a surmise, that she 


consumed about LO Ibs. per day; if this is the case then | 


her total dry matter consumption amounted to 54-8 
lbs. per day. This amount of hay would reduce the 
starch equivalent deficiency to 4-8 Ibs. and the protein 
deficiency to +13 Ib. One feature of the diet is 
particularly interesting, and that is the large amount of 
protein given. ‘he present-day tendency is to reduce 
protein allowance to bare necessity, and yet here 
is a cow given a dict with a nitrogenous ratio of 1: 3-4, 
producing 13 gallons of milk a day and remaining in 
perfect health. It would be interesting to know if 
she would have remained in such good health it she 
had not been allowed any hay. 


MINERALS. 


It is very important that the rations of dairy cows 
contain a sufficiency ef minerals, and that of the right 
sort. While our knowledge concerning the inineral 
requirements is as yet really slight, some progressive 
work has been done on these lines of late, particularly at 
the Rowett Institution. 

Under ordinary conditions of pasturing i! is doubiful 
if a heavy milking cow takes in minerals in sufficient 
quantity and of the right quality, and the consequence 
is that she may give out in her milk more minerals 
than she takes in. This necessarily means that during 
the lactation period the body becomes increasingly 
depleted. This becomes a serious matter with heavy 
milkers, which as a rule only have a very short dry 
period in which to rest and recuperate. 

In addition to the strain of milk secretion the cow 
has to find the nutriment for a foetus 7» wero. Under 
more natural conditions than prevail with modern 
dairying, a cow would only give sufficient milk for 
one or two calves and would get a much longer period 
of rest during which she could if ona mixed pasture 
make good the mineral supplies drawn from the tissues. 
Many of the pastures on which cows are reared are 
probably deficient of some of the essential minerals, 
and many of the concentrates, particularly the cereal 
offals, have an unbalanced mineral content. So it is 
clear that unless some attempt is made to correct the 
mineral deficiencies the results are likely to be serious. 
The bad effects which follow continuous feeding with 
mineral-deticient foods are not necessarily clearly 
defined but they are indicated by an unthrifty con- 
dition of the cow, a weakly calf, a possible falling off in 
the quality of the milk as regards butter-fat and ash, 
and in the quantity secreted. It is also possible that 
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there may be some connection between mineral 


deficiency and retention of the placenta, sterility, and, 
it may be, abortion. The minerals chiefly lacking in 
the loods consumed by cows are calcium and phos- 
phorus, and it is these minerals which are excreted 
in such relatively large quantities in the milk. The 
problein of supplying an accurately balanced and 
adequate mineral supply for cows is an extremely 
difficult one, because even were physiologists able to 
vive accurate data concerning the animals’ require- 
iments, it would still be impossible so to adjust the 
diet as to fulfil really accurately the demand. Were 
this to be attempted, it would mean such an amount 
of calculation and counier adjustment among 
the various food requirements as to be beyond reason, 
and each slight alteration in the composition of the diet 
would (hrow out of balance the previous finding. At 
the same time while the practicability even the 
possibility of making really accurate settlements 
is more than problematical, it is certain that 
gross crrors can be avoided and much done to lessen 
the inineral depletion from the cows’ tissues. So far 
as the mineral requirements are concerned, a well- 
mixed ration is less likely to contain an unbalanced 
ash supply, and the total intake of minerals will prob- 
ably be greater than when a less varied diet is given. 
Foods notably deficient in calcium, such as maize 
and wheat offals, should not form a preponderating 
share in the diet and every opportunity should be 
taken of feeding leguininous fodders, as these are rich 


in calcium, A silage crop grown from a mixture of 


| oats, tares and beans and other legumes is more 


valuable to the cow, both as regards its organic 
nutriment and mineral! content, than silage made from 
such crops as rye grass and timothy. The inclusion of 
fish meal or meat-and-bone meal in the diet serves a 
dual purpose: it supplies protein of a high biologic 
value and also minerals of the desired quality. ‘lhe 
quantity given should be from $ 1b. to L lb. per head 
daily. Steamed bone flour (it is most important that 
interior grades of unsterilised bone tlour be not used 
owing to the risk of anthrax from imported bones) 
is a Valuable addition to the ration. The addition 
of inorganic minerals to proprietary foods is becoming 
customary. It is possible that there is something to 
recommend the practice, but the obvious difficulty is 
that of knowing the mineral composition of the rest of 
the diet. Thus the addition of minerals may conceiv- 
ably do harm rather than good. Nevertheless, it 
would appear that some mineralised foods do improve 
milk yield and also butter-fat percentage. When 
considering the addition of minerals to the rations, it 
must not be done with the expectation of an im- 
mediate improvement in either the quality or quantity 
of milk, but it is probable if the mineral supply is un- 
balanced or deficient that subsequent lactations 
will be unsatisfact ory,and the cow will have a weakened 
constitution and a sickly calf. The correction of the 
mineral deficiencies in the diet of cows must be looked 
upon as a safeguard against the possibility of future 
troubles, and as tending to help the cow in sustaining 
a good yield during subsequent lactation periods. 
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WATER. 


When members of the veterinary profession have 
been called in to advise regarding the ill effects of 
bad management and faulty feeding of livestock, they 
have urged, times without number, that these have 
been caused by the fact that cattie in general, and 
dairy cows in particular, are often kept short of water. 
In late years laymen have begun to recognise this error, 
and the practice of giving cows a constant supply of 
fresh water is slowly but gradually becoming more 
general. Having a constant supply of water always 
in front of them is the only satisfactory method of 
watering cows. It has been stated frequently, 
and rightly, that the introduction of automatic water 
bowls into the cowshed has led to a definite increase in 
the milk yield and an improvement in the health of the 
animals. It is probable that a cow requires between 
three and four gallons of water for each gallon of milk 
produced. 

Where there is not an automatic supply of water 
I think that cows should be offered water three or four 
times daily, depending upon the quantity and quality 
of the succulents provided. It is obvious that if 
stall-tied cows are allowed out to water only once a day 
during winter, as is often done, they will drink a 
large quantity of cold water which is liable to cause 
intestinal chill with the possibility of consequences still 
more serious. Another fact upon which it should not 
be necessary to lay stress is that only water that is 
above suspicion should be given to cows, and that it 
should not be obtained from a contaminated surface 
well nor from a “ horse pond ” into which the manure 
heap frequently drains, and in which the stock of the 
farm are often allowed to stand whilst drinking, 
at the same time fouling the water with their excreta. 
This is, however, a practice, as you are aware, that is 
far too common in some districts. 


PALATABILITY. 


It is difficult to know to what extent unpalatable 
foods hinder the digestive processes. Some authorities 
hold the view that when an unpalatable food is eaten 
it is digested equally as well as if it had been relished 
during consumption, but it is probable that an 
unappetising food does, to a certain extent, depress 
the digestibility of the whole ration. Be this‘as it 
may, it is certain that dairy cows eat with a greater 
relish and thrive much better when they are given food 
that they like, and with very heavy milkers it is 
necessary to feed them to the maximum of their 


appetite. 
Tue Errect or Foops on Cow Faetus. 


It is the opinion of many dairymen and veterinary 
practitioners that certain foods if fed over a long period 
have a detrimental effect on both the cow and foetus. 
It is the experience, I think, of most of us that the cows 
kept and fed under the conditions common in city 
cowsheds are not nearly so strong in their constitution 
as animals kept under more natural conditions in the 
country. There are probably several factors which 
contribute to lower the natural vitality of these cows, 
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such as shortage of green food, want of exercise, lack of 
sunlight, a vitiated atmosphere having a high relative 
and absolute humidity, and the action of certain foods. 
It is well known that in the cowsheds where the above 
conditions prevail, minor ailments become more severe 
and the cows do not seem to possess the same vitality 
as animals more fortunately situated. Of specific 
foods, wet brewers’ grains are almost universally held 
to be the worst in this respect. It is possible that 
wet brewers’ grains, fed in moderation, are wrongly 
blamed and that in reality the culpable factor in caus- 
ing the low state of health is the whole abnormal system 
under which the city cows are often kept. I have been 
told of a herd of cows kept for breeding and milking 
that is fed on an exclusive winter diet of wet grains 
and | lb. of fish meal daily, but this diet does not seem 
to me to be desirable for breeding cows. Continuous 
feeding with sloppy foods, such as prevails in city herds 
in some districts, cannot be expected to have other than 
a detrimental effect on the digestion and consequently 
on the constitution of the animals. Heavy feeding of 
cereal offals where the unbalanced mineral content 
is not adjusted may also be expected to have an adverse 
effect on the breeding capacity of the cows. Many 
dairymen are of the opinion that cotton cake has a 
harmful effect on the foetus and therefore object to it 
being included in the cow’s ration during the advanced 
stage of her pregnancy. 


Tue Errect or Roots. 


It is probable that in the past the value of roots for 
milk production has been overestimated. When an 
increase in milk secretion has followed the introduction 
of a heavy root ration it is almost certain that the cows 
have been kept short of water. 

We are all probably agreed that giving very large 
quantities of roots to cows is bad practice, as they over- 
load the stomachs and intestines and occupy space 
which could be more profitably filled by concentrates. 
It is known that excellent results can be obtained when 
no roots at all are given to dairy cows, but it is difficult 
to agree with a recent doctrine that all roots should be 
rigidly excluded from their diet. To animals fed 
chiefly on dry foods and by-products during the long 
winter months, a few roots supply succulent food that, 
at any rate in the case of swedes, are rich in vitamins, 
are very palatable and obviously relished by the 
animals. It is impossible to assess the real nutritive 
value of fresh vegetable juices to animals that are 
housed during winter, and kept and fed under con- 
ditions that can only be described as unnatural. 
Therefore, I see no reason why 30—40 lbs. of roots 
should not be allowed a cow daily. Has it ever been 
proved that a moderate allowance of roots is harmful 
to cows? I think not. It is often stated that a 
turnip contains about 90 per cent. of water; this is 
not quite accurate, as the so-called ‘“ water” is 
vegetable juice, which is not the same thing. As 
to the economics of root cultivation, the farmer is 
the only person who can properly decide in what 
manner he should cultivate his land and whether he 
should grow roots for his cows or not. 
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Foops AFrEcTING MILK AND BUTTER. 


It is difficult to pick out with certainty any foods 
that actually have a specific effect on milk secretion 
other than some which aifect the quality of the butter- 
fat. Wet brewers’ grains are considered by most 
dairymen to stimulate the flow and increase the total 
yield of milk. Palm kernel cake and meal and cotton 
seed meal and decorticated cotton cake are said to 
increase the percentage of butter-fat, but, with these 
possible exceptions, it is doubtful if any single food 
has a very definite or lasting effect on either the yield 
of milk or percentage of fat. lt is well known that a 
change in the diet, almost in any direction, often brings 
about a temporary increase of butter-fat, but such in- 
crease is only temporary and does not last long. It is 
however the case that both the quantity and quality 
of the milk can sometimes be raised if a potentially 
high yielding cow is given a suitable and adequate 
ration where previously her diet had been deficient. 

You are, of course, all aware that certain foods 
affect the butter-fat. Bean and pea meals if given 
in large amounts make the butter hard and somewhat 
tallowy, and the same applies, but to a less extent, 
to cotton cake and to cotton seed meal. Linseed 
cake and meal, large quantities of maize or maize meal, 
from which the germ has not been removed, and rice 
meal, all of which contain oil of a low melting point, 
make the butter-fat soft. Coconut cake and meal make 
a fairly hard butter. Pasture grass, especially in the 
early part of the year, when it is fresh and succulent, 
makes soft butter-fat. Fresh green foods of all kinds 
give a rich yellow colour to milk and butter (due to 
the pigment carotin). Turnips, swedes and cabbages 
are liable to taint milk if given immediately before 
milking, and they are also likely to produce a taint 
if the troughs from which they are fed are left dirty 
or if these foods are stored near the cowshed or milk- 
house, because warm milk very readily takes on any 
aroma that may be in the air. On the other hand 
I know two certified milk producers who habitually 
feed roots and cabbages immediately before and during 
milking without causing tainting of the milk. 


Wet or Dry FEEDING. 


In view of the great interest taken at the present 
time in the comparative merit of dry and wet feeding, 
a discussion of this aspect of dieting should not be 
without profit. It is the custom in many urban dis- 
tricts to feed nearly all the concentrates in the form of 
warm wet mash, and in brewing or distilling districts 
the foundation of the mash is usually wet grains. 
The practice is followed chiefly owing to a belief that 
unless the cows are “ mashed ”’ they fail to milk heavily 
and that the period of lactation is shortened. Mashes 
are also favoured because of their laxative effect on 
stall-tied and heavily fed cattle. 

In some herds one mash a day is given, whilst 
in others equal success is attained when all the con- 
centrated food is given dry. Since the advocates of 
each of these methods strongly uphold the procedure 
they happen to have adopted, it may be diificult for 
any inquirer to decide which method may be the right 


one and which the wrong. It is probably safe to say 
that the experience of the veterinary profession is 
that long-continued feeding with warm sloppy mashes 
is bad for the cow, particularly if the intention is 
to keep her for breeding. Sloppy feeding with foods 
which readily ferment is not natural, and our experi- 
ence goes to show that sooner or later digestive troubles 
and other metabolic disturbances result from such 
feeding. 

Furthermore, the statement so frequently made 
by urban dairymen that their cows will not give milk 
freely unless so fed has not been substantiated, 
always provided that when dry-fed the animals are 
given the chance to drink as much water as they 
require. The probable crux of the whole situation is, as 
has been stated before, the all too common fault that 
cows do not get water sufficient for their needs. This 
is proved by the fact that the milk yield is almost 
invariably increased in dry-fed herds when the auto- 
matic watering is introduced. Provided that a 
sufficiency of water is available, it seems neither 
necessary nor desirable to feed continuously on wet 
sloppy foods. 

‘he practice of limited mashing, that is, the giving 
of one mash a day—and not too sloppy—may not 
be unreasonable. On the other hand, there are many 
herds giving equally excellent results where the cows 
only get mashes for a few days before and after 
calving. 

To sum up: Dry feeding, other things being equal, 
produces just as good results as either heavy or 
occasional mashing. It is more natural. Cows masti- 
cate their food better. On account of the anatomical 
construction of the bovine stomach very sloppy food 
is liable to be carried straight through to the fourth 
compartment, or true stomach, without undergoing 
preliminary digestion. Dry feeding is cleaner, cheaper 
and less laborious. One mash a day, provided that it 
is not too sloppy, probably does no harm, but it is 
not necessary. 


THE SELECTION OF Foops. 


How is the dairyman to select foods from which to 
construct his ration? So-far as coarse fodder is 
concerned | think that straw should be left out of the 
diet, particularly of the heavy producing cow, and that 
only the best quality hay be used; and as hay made 
from leguminous crops, such as lucerne and clover, 
contains much more calcium than ordinary meadow or 
‘ seeds ”’ hay it should be used in preference. Straw, as 
I shall show presently, is often actually more expensive 
to buy than hay, but, as you know, good oat straw 
is better than indifferent hay. Of the concentrates 
I do not think that any particular food is better than 
another—provided that a mixed diet is given. I do 
not think that a cow’s diet should be compounded of 
less than four or five different concentrates, because 
such a diet, as | have already stated, is far less likely 
to have an unbalanced mineral content than is a 
more restricted diet, and also variety of proteins gives 
better results than protein derived from a single 
source. There is, however, one guiding factor in 
selecting foods to which I believe sufficient attention 
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is not paid by dairymen, and that is the reiative 
cost of different foods. It was recently my privilege 
to address a meeting of veterinarians in Ayr on this 
subject and I stated then that foods should be pur- 
chased with a clear idea as to the purpose for which 
they are intended to be used. For example, hay and 
straw are given to supply bulk to the diet and to open 
up, as it were, the more compact and heavy meals ; 
cereals are bought because they contain a lot of car- 
bonaceous food, such as starch ; legumes and oil cakes 
and meals because they are rich in protein ; and meat 
and bone meal or fish meal because of their protein, 
but chiefly on account of the fact that they supply 
calcium phosphate to the diet. Scientific feeding is 
nothing less than the happy combination of these 
different classes of foods. Economical feeding in- 
cludes the purchase from within each group of those 
foods that give the greatest return for the money ex- 
pended. In this respect prices per ton are often 
misleading. The most convenient method of judging 
relative values of foods in the case of coarse fodder and 
carbonaceous foods is to divide the starch equivalent 
into the price in shillings per ton, which gives the price 
per unit of starch. For example, hay is quoted as 
65s. a ton and oat straw at 33s.aton. Now the starch 
equivalent of average meadow hay is 31 (rye grass hay, 
36) and of oat straw 17; therefore, $$ equals 2s. 1d. 
per starch unit for hay, and #? equals ls. 11}d. for 
oat straw. Then as oat straw contains only 3 of the 
quantity of protein present in hay, oat straw is in fact 
actually dearer than appears from this calculation. 
The same method may be applied with carbonaceous 
concentrates, ¢.g., with bran at £8 15s. per ton, maize 
at £8 10s. and oats at £7 10s., bran works out at 
4s. 2d. per starch unit, maize at 2s. 1d. and oats at 
2s. 5$d. This clearly shows that bran at this price 
is not an economical food to purchase for cows. 
When selection is to be made of nitrogenous concen- 
trates, clearly it is the amount of digestible protein 
in the food which should be used as the guiding factor, 
and therefore the percentage of digestible protein 
should be divided into the price per ton in order to 
ascertain the cheapest source of protein. I feel 
confident that if dairymen were to adopt this method 
of purchasing food more generally than they do they 
would be able to reduce their food bills quite materi- 
ally. When making these calculations dairymen 
farming land have of course to make some deductions 
for manurial residue from the price per ton, which the 
town dairyman does not have to because he has no 
interest in the actual quality of the manure his cows 
make, The values of manurial residues are con- 
veniently found in the monthly journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


FreepiInc Cows PREPARATORY TO CALVING. 


Years ago it was the custom to keep in-calf cows on 
a maintenance or even sub-maintenance diet for some 
weeks before calving owing to the belief that if the cows 
calved in good condition they were more liable to go 
down with milk fever. We all know that this restric- 


tion of the diet failed in its purpose, and that milk 
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fever was quite common among cows so treated. 
At the present time, owing largely to the teaching of 
Mr. Boutflour, many dairymen give their cows 
a rich diet before calving and so far as I have been able 
to gather do not have more trouble with milk fever than 
under any other system. The practice of feeding the 
cows well for some weeks before calving in order to get 
them into a suitable condition for milk production has 
been in vogue in America for some time, where it is 
called “ flushing” or “ fitting,” and many dairymen 
in this country have for long adopted the same pro- 
cedure. But credit is due to Mr. Boutflour for making 
the method more widely known. His recommenda- 
tion is, to give three pounds of concentrates daily six 
weeks before calving, whether the cow is on grass 
or indoors ; at four weeks before calving to increase 
this to 5 lbs. ; and two weeks before to 7 lbs. He 
recommends that this quantity should be continued 
right up to calving except for cows “ putting up a poor 
show,” when the allowance should be increased to 9 
Ibs., which amount, he says, should be given to first- 
calved heifers. Boutflour recommends the adminis- 
tration of ? lb. of sodium sulphate with a tablespoonful 
of ground ginger in a quart of water both before and 
after calving. The concentrate recommended by 
Boutflour is palm kernel cake. 


Frerepinc Cows URBAN AREAS. 


1 do not think that one could omit to discuss this 
particular branch of dairying, because the keeping 
and feeding of cows in town cowsheds is a problem 
by itself. It is possible that in the course of time 
the town cowsheds will be extinct and that all our 
milk will be produced in the country and will reach us 


' either cooled and bottled on the farm for consumption 


in individual homes, or delivered in bulk to institutions, 
schools and hospitals forconsumption only therein. All 
of it will be tubercle free. But the town cow will be 
with us for some time and it is probable that the 
Veterinary Health Officers will have something to say 
in her favour. 

In the majority of cases where the cowsheds are 
situated in towns and cities there is no pasture avail- 
able, the dairymen do not grow any crops but purchase 
all the food, including roots and any green food, such 
as Italian rye grass, which they cut and feed under 
the soiling system. In purchasing foods no allowance 
is made for manurial residues, as their manure is sold 
by the load to farmers in outlying districts. In 
many cases purchases are made not with any know- 
ledge of food values, but chiefly on personal inclina- 
tion of the buyer and whether the price per ton seems 
to be cheap. The cows are bought usually having 
just calved or about to calve. The diet varies 
considerably in different districts ; in some localities 
very heavy feeding is the rule, the object being 
to fatten the cows so that they are ready for the 
butcher when nearly dry. This is undoubtedly a 
wasteful procedure, as many valuable high-yielding 
cows are slaughtered in their prime. In other dis- 
tricts no attempt is made to fatten, especially when 
beef prices are low, as it is considered more economical 
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to sell off the cows as soon as they fail to give an 
adequate return for the food consumed. In towns 
where brewing or distilling is carried on, wet brewers’ 
or distillers’ grains form the basis of the ration, and 
most of the food is given in the form of warm sloppy 
mashes. About a year ago, in collaboration with 
Mr. H. T. Matthews, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., I started to 
make a series of critical analyses of the rations given 
to the cows in the Liverpool district. Unfortunately 
our work came prematurely to an end, but not before 
we had managed to make some observations. It is 
remarkably interesting to see how closely the average 
ration for the herds agrees with standard require- 
ments for the average milk yield. If there is not much 
variation in yield within the herd then the rations are 
good, but if there is considerable variation, that is to 
say, some producing two gallons and some five, 
then it is probable that some of the cows will be getting 
too much food, and some too little, unless of course the 
dairyman makes careful adjustments. 

Given the opportunity, I believe some very useful 
information could be acquired by making a critical 
examination of the methods adopted by the various 
dairymen of rationing dairy herds in towns. Much 
information of value to the dairymen I am sure 
could be obtained by such an inquiry, but one could 
never hope to be successful in the investigation 
without their whole-hearted support. 

Space does not permit of a lengthy discourse on 
the management of dairy herds, and indeed this is a 
matter primarily for the dairyman himself to consider, 
but there is one point of particular interest that | 
should like to hear discussed at this meeting. Many 
producers of certified milk in Scotland, where the legal 
standard for butter-fat percentage is 3-5 per cent., 
are much concerned with the difficulty of obtaining 
milk of this quality in the morning when the intervals 
between milking are unequal, as they usually are. 
In many cases, as you know, it is very difficult to make 
the intervals equal, with the consequence that the 
morning milk often contains less butter-fat than 
the afternoon milk, and not infrequently is below the 
standard. In this connection I wish to draw your 
attention to a difference in custom. The practice of 
some dairymen is to milk their cows in the morning 
before feeding them, whereas others feed them first, 
often with a warm mash, and then milk. A producer 


of certified milk consulted me about his difficulty 


in getting the morning milk up to 3-5 per cent. of 
butter-fat. His practice was to milk first and then 
feed, so I suggested that we might try the experiment 
of giving a warm mash in order to activate the cow's 
metabolism before milking. From the producer’s 
point of view the results, as we might have expected, 
were disastrous. We kept the cows on the old routine 
for a fortnight and tested the butter-fat daily, then we 
changed the management so that the cows were given 
a warm mash before milking. The result was an 
increase in yield for the morning milk and a decided 
drop in the butter-fat percentage, which was of course 
the reverse of what the farmer wanted. I think this 
is rather an interesting point because it raises the 
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question of mashing the cows in the early morning 
before milking, which is very common in city byres, 
being possibly the cause of low butter-fat percentage. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. Woops, who opened the discussion, said he 
had spoken at some length on this subject at a meeting 
of a similar character held recently at Birmingham, 
and he did not know that he had much to add to what he 
had said there. He would first of all take the opportunity 
of congratulating Professor Linton, not only on his valuable 
paper presented that afternoon, but on his recently- 
published volume on Nutrition. It was a volume which 
should be in the possession of every veterinary surgeon 
and stockbreeder, and it should be a text-book for every 
student. The veterinary profession had room for such 
literature on this subject. There was little in Professor 
Linton’s paper to which he would object, but there was 
one thing that was somewhat ditticult for most persons 
to understand, and that was “starch equivalent.” 
That was, however, well worth studying and when one had 
thoroughly grasped it one was amply repaid. With regard 
to the question of total bulk of rations, experiments had 
proved that indigestion was mostly caused by overloading 
of the stomachs, that was when the digestive system—- 
the stomachs and the bowels—were about three-quarters full. 
He doubted whether the stomachs and bowels could be 
filled with food, unless roots were given in the feed, but the 
question needed careful calculation and an exhaustive study 
of roots was required. He did not know if straw was of any 
value to the cow, but in any case something better should 
be given. He agreed with what Professor Linton had said 
about the water supply, and said that the farmers that he 
had induced to provide an ample supply of water had 
all found an increase in the milk yield. With regard to the 
nitrogenous ratio of 3-4, that was opposed to veterinary 
teaching and, according to the text-books, should produce 
trouble. Although that ratio had proved to be good for the 
horse, very little was known about it in respect of cattle. 
The question of minerals was a difficult matter with which 
to deal. Fish meal was very rich in the foods necessary 
for the feeding of cattle and it contained a lot of iodine. 
Experiments had proved that iodine had a lot to do with the 
success of feeding and some scientists had been engaged in 
experimenting with Scotch seed with a view to producing 
a crop containing more than the average amount of iodine. 
He agreed with what Professor Linton said about cows 
being kept short of water. When he was in practice some 
years ago, cows only used to be watered about twice a day ; 
it had now been proved that a cow needed watering at 
least three times a day. With regard to exercise, the ques- 
tion arose—was it necessary ? He thought it was. With 
regard to the tainting of milk b¥ feeding with turnips, he 
would like to hear what some of the farmers present that 
afternoon had to say on that matter. As he had already 
stated, he had said recently quite a lot on that subject, 
but if he had been able to get the discussion going he was 
glad to have been able to help. 

Mr. Green, Lancashire County Council, called upon to 
speak, said that with regard to the question of roots there 
seemed to be some controversy between Mr. Boutflour and 
Professor Linton on that subject, but he must say he agreed 
with Professor Linton, who advocated a moderate supply 
of roots. He thought there was no objection to that, but the 
economic point was another matter. The question of water 
was bound up closely with the question of roots. He agreed 
with what had been said about the supply of water, 
but he thought that experiments had not given the results 
expected. He agreed with what Professor Linton has said 
about dry food ; he thought cows should be given more dry 
food than was being given generally, and the cows under his 
supervision were all given a good supply. He did not think 
it practicable to ration cows with wet food. He would 
have liked Professor Linton to have said more about feeding 
cows prior to breeding, and about its relation to milk 
fever, as it had been often stated that |‘ steaming ” cows 
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was responsible for milk fever. He would like to hear 
Professor Linton’s views on the matter. 


Mr. Carr, Cheshire County Council, said he had listened 
to Professor Linton’s paper with great interest, although 
he must admit that he hoped that Proiessor Linton wouid 
take a more marked line and say whether Mr. Bout:lour 
was right or wrong. With regard to some o! the points 
that had been raised. he thought they were stil! in the 
dark. Concerning roughage, at the Cheshire Agricuitura! 
School at Reaseheath, they found they hed a better milk 
yield when the roughage was limited and concentrates 
given in accordance with the milk vield. He agreed with 
what Professor Linton had said about turnips and roots ; 
it was not for a lecturer to tell a farmer what to do in this 
matter and he quite agreed with Professor ianton. When 
Mr. Bouttlour visited the School last Autumn, the cows in 
one shippon were fed in accordance with his theories and 
it was found that there was no dilicrence at ali in the cows 
which were so fed and those which were not. ‘ihe cows 
which got silage and roots milked as \ cll as those that did 
not get it. In facet, the cows which got silage and roots 
were, at the end of the milking period, looking better than 
the others they appeared to be in better condition. 
With regard to water bowls. he agreed with Mr. Green thit 
experiments had proved that there was little ditierence 
in the milk yield when these were provided ; at the same 
time, he thought that water laid on was cssential. he 
question of exercise was rather an interesting one, but he 
had been accustomed to conditions where cows got very 
little exercise and he did not think it was really essential. 
With regard to bulk of rations, he thought it was 
difficult to state definitely how much shouid be given a 
cow, because appetites varied. He iound that cows which 
had been “ steamed”? seemed to be more susceptible to 
milk fever than others. 

Mr. W. ‘weep expressed his appreciation to Prolessor 
Linton, who had given his audience a comfortable feeling 
in that they could still please themselves what they did 
in some things, and he agreed with him that farmers should 
please themselves about feeding with roots. He would 
like him to have given more tacts about the feeding of high 
yielding cows, also he would have liked to know how teeding 
affected the butter fat in milk. He thought that there 
might be occasions when a tarmer might be, and had been, 
accused of adulterating milk when the real cause was the 
feeding, and he thought that when Food and Drugs 
Inspectors visited farms in connection with adulterated 
milk they should be accompanied by a veterinary surgeon 
who could then investigate the feeding of the cattle. It 
would be of great benetit, especially to the farmer, 


Mr. StTee.e Bove@er said that he wished to express his 
thanks to Professor Linton for presenting such an interest- 
ing paper, but he was disappointed that he had sat quiet 
so long; he had waited until Mr. Boutflour had called the 
tune before he sang the song. It was absolutely essential 
that daily recording be carried out, for only thus could bad 
milkers be eliminated, and it was a well-known fact that bad 
milkers caused farmers to lose a lot of money. With re- 
gard to hay, he was rather doubi!ul as to whether a cow 
would eat concentrates in place of hay. Most cows got 
too much hay, and they would eat it until they could eat 
no more. He cited a case of an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease on a certain farm, at which most of the 
cows were slaughtered. Owing to the difficulty in ob- 
taining hay the remaining cows were not given any in their 
food and the milk vield immediately rose. He thought 
that men with little intelligence could ration food, but some 
intelligence was necessary in connection with the rationing 
of hay. With regard to water bowls, in his experience he 
had found that cows improved when water bowls had been 
fixed. Cows drank more water when they were fitted, 
also they saved labour. Regarding roots, he thought 
they were necessary in the feed, but should be given in 
moderate quantities. With regard to exercise, he thought 


that if a cow was not exercised it should certainly be 
groomed, and grooming did away to a large extent with the 
necessity for exercising. 
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Mr. CLAKKSON, National Farmers’ Union, thought there 
was st‘ll a lot of Con: usion on the subject under discussion. 
it would be observed that Mr. Bout:lour’s Pro essor 
Linton’s views did not agree in certain directions. With 
regard to roots, it was nearly impossible to grow s\.cdes in 
Cheshire, and he had grown mango!ds, quite a lot of which 
had grown to seed. Aiter hearing Mr. Bout:lour recentiy 
at Altrincham he instructed his cowman gradually to stop 
giving roots to the cows, and eventualiy the roots were used 
up and the cows were then given more hay. ‘The result 
was that the milk yie'd increased, and he was thus convinced 
that roots were not necessary in the feeds of cows. He 
agreed with Proiessor Linton that a plentiful supply of 
water was necessary and thought that the fact that 
experiments in that direction had not given the results 
expected was due to feeding with roots. He wished to 
express his thanks to the Lancashire Division tor giving 
him the opportunity of hearing Professor Linton’s paper 
that a'ternoon. 

Mr. Mercer, Principal, Cheshire County School oi 
Agricuiture, Reascheath, said that owing to his being late 
he had not heard Professor Linton’s paper, but he had heard 
some of the discussion and irom that he knew that the 
paper had raised some interesting points. There had 
been a lot of controversy on that subject of late, but he 
did not think that anyone would ever be in a position 
to say what tood to give and what results to expect. 
Mr. Bout.four hed stated that most of the well-known 
high vielding cows were fed on hay and concentrates, but 
he gathered irom Professor Linton that that well-known 
high milker, ‘* Finlay Clara IL’? was fed mostly on silage. 
Mr. Mercer said he had seen many high yvieiding cows and 
on enquiry found that their {ood varied. No two cows were 
ted alike, and on asking the owner ot one of these cows what 
food she was given, the reply was that she was given any- 
thing she fancied, so he was of opinion that the requirements 
of eattle could not be defined in the terms of any one 
particular food. With regard to rationing for milk produc- 
tion, it seemed to him that the standards laid down merely 
represented a crude general average. One could not lay 
down dejinite (eeds, us experience showed that what suited 
one animal did not suit another, and the standards needed 
to be varied according to the cows being dealt with. 
He wished to congratulate Professor Linton on the ex- 
ecllent discussion he had promoted. 

Mr. MAYALL stated that some of the gentlemen present 
would remember the time when cows were more uncom- 
fortable than they were to-day. He thought a great im- 
provement had been affected both in the condition of the 
cows and cowhouses. It was over eighteen years ago that 
he tried to do his bit in this direction, when he wrote a book 
on the subject which was to-day in its second edition, and 
some of the things mentioned in that book were used now. 
Professor Linton was a good research worker and had an 
enquiring mind. <A lot had been said about roots, and 
opinions seemed to vary, but in his opinion roots should be 
given in moderation. Lf Mr. Boutflour’s system of feeding 
became universal the price of hay would rise to tremendous 
heights. ‘The cost of feeding with roots depended on their 
distance from the cowhouses. He agreed with what had 
been said about rationing and thought that a cow should be 
fed according to her individuality. He thought there 
was room for still further experiments to be carried out in 
this matter and hoped that Professor Linton would carry 
on with his research, and that it would not be long before 
they had the pleasure of hearing another paper from him. 

Colonel J. W. BrrrrLeBank, in response to the call of 
the President, (Mr. J. H.Wright), said that he rose, not so 
much with « view to contributing anything of value to the 
discussion, but chieily to congratulate Professor Linton on 
his admirable address and (by coming among them) for 
giving them an opportunity of meeting their farmer friends. 
He had tor many years advocated the holding of such 
meetings as the one that afternoon, as he was satisfied 
that they had as much to learn from their friends as the 
farmers had trom them. 

As one who had spent the greater portion of his pro- 
fessional life among cattle, it was perhaps unnecessary for 
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him to say that he had taken a deep interest in all those 
questions of economics, but to start with he would urge 
those present to remember that the question was not as 
simple as Mr. Boutflour alleged. They must remember 
that the cow was a physiological entity and not a machine- 
and it behoved them to be always cautious of the dogmatic 
person who asserted definitely that if certain things were 
done, certain results would follow. They knew, as practical 
men, that where living anima!s were concerned it was im- 
possible to lay down hard and fast rules, particularly 
with regard to this question of ieeding. 

Referring to Mr. Boutilour, whose name had been fre- 
quently mentioned that aiternoon, he had recently had the 
honour of presiding over a large mixed meeting at Birming- 
ham at which Mr. Bouttlour gave an address on that sub- 
ject, which he had made very much his own. He was very 
much impressed by Mr. Boutilour and one of the things he 
particularly admired was the tremendous assurance 
and absolute certainty with which he issued his conclusions. 
but whether one agreed with him was quite another thing. 
They could agree, however, that Mr. Bouttlour had done a 
great service to the dairy farmers throughout the country 
in calling attention to this very important question. 

Continuing, Colonel Brittlebank said that very many 
years ago, when he was connected with a certain well- 
known Agricultural College, he had been interested in 
certain feeding experiments with dairy cows and he had 
been much impressed by the fact that no two animals 
behaved alike. Since those days he had been continually 
interested and of late years his responsibility in this respect 
had become more intimate in that he now had to manage 
a herd on commercial lines, and he could not go any further 
than to say that in this question each man had to work 
out his own problem, which was probably quite different 
on each farm and in each herd. 

There were also many other phases of that great question 
which needed careful consideration. For instance, in his 
opinion it was absolutely essential for breeders of dairy 
stock to be more exact in their methods and it was not 
sufficient to breed from stock on the slender grounds of 
good looks.” The “ serub”’ bull was ubiquitous and 
he ventured to say that there were few thoughtiul breeders 
who did not regard such animals as a great curse to their 
industry. At their meetings on this question they were 
all inclined to start with the adult animal, but he ventured 
to say that this was unsound. In his submission, they had 
to start at an earlier period than that dealt with by either 
Professor Linton or Mr. Boutflour, and deal with the calf 
from birth. There seemed among many breeders to be an 
impression that any old way was good enough for calf 
rearing, but that certainly in their dietary they should get 
as little milk as possible and make do with substitutes, 
In his opinion there was no etficient substitute for milk ; 
the calf should be given plenty of it and if they would re- 
member the immense importance of the first six months 
of a calf’s life, they would realise how essential it was 
to see that their heifer calves were properly cared tor and 
fed. Early parturition was essential to high lactation, 
but this could only be practised with well-grown sturdy 
heifer calves. ; 

Much had been said about water-bowls in cowsheds and 
this was another example of Mr. Boutflour’s success as a 
propagandist. He had been preaching the doctrine for 
twenty-six years, but he begged to assure them that he was 
in no way jealous of Mr. Boutflour’s suecess—he congratu- 
lated him on what was perhaps the soundest part of his 
mission. Many people, however, expected miracles in the 
shape of a great increase in the immediate milk output, 
but in this respect they wouid be disappointed. In his 
opinion, the greatest value obtained trom having a con- 
stant supply of clean water in front of cows was that 
it helped materially in reducing the number of cases of 
digestive disorders from which stall-fed cows suffered, and 
they were all acquainted with the rapidity with which a 
cow’s milking capacity diminished if she were ill, and once 
lactation was so upset it was not easy to get it back again 
to its full capacity. 
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Colonel Brittlebank ventured to ask permission to depart 
somewhat from the subject matter of the meeting in that he 
wished again to refer to the enormous economic importance 
of tuberculosis in relation to the problems they had dis- 
cussed that aiternoon. Every effort should be made in the 
interests of stock breeders themselves to reduce the in- 
cidence of the disease, and the problem was not as easy 
as many imagined. A great deal remained to be done. 
Why, ior in.tance, did cattle in some localities suffer to a 
greater extent than in others ? Bad housing, dirt, dark- 
ness and poverty were accepted explanations, but in his 
opinion there were other factors at work which played a 
highly important part in the progress of the scourge. May- 
be it would ultimately be found to be a * deficiency ”’ 
disease, a term which was very loosely used, but conveyed 
a very wide meaning to research workers. Had it ever 
occurred to them, for instance, that Cheshire—which 
probably had as high a bovine tuberculosis rate as any 
county—was particularly prolilic in its growth of rhodod- 
dendrons, and that these often beautiful shrubs only grew 
luxuriantly in the absence of lime? Research workers 
had ample material to occupy them and he hoped that more 
vigorous investigation of what he might call the allied 
causes of a disease like tuberculosis would not prove 
unprofitable. Before closing, he wished to say particularly 
how glad he was to see so many prominent agriculturists 
present, but especially he was pleased to see Mr. Mercer 
and Mr. Garner. The former, as Principal of the Rease- 
heath School of Agriculture, had a great responsibility 
and was doing wonderful work in pushing the doctrine 
of clean milk. Mr. Garner was an old and tried friend, 
as a County Councillor his work was well known, but he was 
also the Secretary to the Cheshire Branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union, and it was in this connection that he 
would be probably best known. He could only say that if 
every official of that great union was as public spirited 
and as progresive, then they need have no fear of the 
Farmers’ Union. 

Professor LINTON, in reply, said he would try to answer 
most of the points that had been raised. With regard to 
roots, he could only say that one must use common sense 
in that matter and it was for the farmer to decide how much 
to give and whether it paid him to grow his own roots. 
Referring to starch equivalent, he thought that most 
farmers now understood that and it was essential that one 
should have some method of working out the nutritive 
value of different foods. The question of how much hay 
to give a cow was one that should also be left to the farmer 
to decide, but he thought that straw should be left out 
of a cow’s diet. He had noted what Mr. Steele Bodger had 
said about cows doing without hay and the increase in their 
milk yield, but the question arose as to how the con- 
stitution of the cow was affected, and it needed some con- 
sideration. He thought a cow geeded a certain amount of 
roughage, the quantities to be given in accordance with the 
milk yield. There was a lot of confusion on the question of 
nitrogenous ratios and he did not now teach this subject 
to his students. The question of exercise was a very 
interesting one, but he thought cows should be given as 
much as possible. He agreed that when not exercised 
they should be well groomed, as there was no doubt that 
grooming assisted in the good health of cattle, which had 
effect on the milk yield. With regard to the provision of 
water bowls not having caused an increase in the milk 
yield, that fact pointed out that the management was good 
prior to the provision of the water bowls. He thought 
that if the management had been bad an increase in the 
milk yield would have been effected. Generally speaking, 
he was of opinion that there was an increase in the milk 
yield on the introduction of water bowls. With reference 
to feeding on silage, it seemed to be regarded in many 
districts as a substitute for roots and hay and was mostly 
given because it was cheap, thus cheapening the production 
of milk. But this was wrong ; it should not be looked upon 
as a substitute. The bulk of rations depended a lot upon 
the herdsman. ‘There must be some elasticity of the stan- 
dards laid down, am in this respect a good herdsman 
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would feed a cow according to her individuality. Mr. 
Boutflour had stated that any cow could be made into a 
high milker and Professor Linton said he thought if that 
w as so everybody would become a dairyman. He agreed 
with what Colonel Brittlebank had said about the “ scrub ”’ 
bull, but the difficulty was to define him. With regard to 
“ steaming” cows, he had dealt with that question in his 
paper—he might have missed that part of the paper when 
he was reading it, but he had missed out certain portions 
in order to get through it rapidly and allow time for dis- 
cussion. He agreed with what had been said about 
milk recording ; it should certainly be carried out. With 
regard to increased butter fat percentage, he did not think 
that any particular food increased that, at any rate to any 
material degree. With regard to the question of mangolds, 
he thought they were good for the cow; they gave her 
bloom and bloom usually denoted good health, good 
health usually caused a good milk yield, so he thought that 
money for mangolds was well spent. He agreed with 
Colonel Brittlebank that it was important that the calf 
be given a good start in life, it should be properly fed. 
With regard to the question of tuberculosis and calcium 
in so:l, he said it was claimed some years ago that rhodo- 
dendrons would not grow in soil that contained much 
calcium, but he had no information to give on the subject. 
He wished to express his thanks for the way in which his 
paper had been received. 


World Poultry Congress. 


INTEREST IN BRITISH BREEDS 
AT OTTAWA. 


“Through the suecess of the recent World’s Poultry 
Congress at Ottawa, Canada has created a great amount 
of interest in the development of the poultry industry,” 
says The Times. ‘‘ The congress was attended by upwards 
of 5,000 people, the majority of whom came from the 
Dominion and from the United States, while many more 
thousands attended the exhibition, in which the Prince of 
Wales and Mr. Baldwin took keen interest. Apart from 
Canada’s national exhibit, no section attracted more 
attention than that allotted to Great Britain. Many of 
the breeds of poultry on view were unknown to Trans- 
atlantic breeders, and more interest was taken in these 
than in the breeds of American origin. Ducks of the 
modern egg-producing type created much interest, and 
there is a good prospect of a considerable amount of trade 
for British breeders. 


“Mr. Baldwin created great enthusiasm by personally 
inviting the delegates to hold the next congress in London 
in 1930, and already it is estimated that at least 1,000 
poultry-keepers will come to this country on that occasion 
from Canada and the United States, while large contingents 
may be expected from European countries. ‘The President 
of the 1930 congress will be Mr. Fred. C. Elford, Dominion 
poultry husbandman, of Ottawa, but following the return 
of the English delegates from Canada steps will be taken 
at an early date to appoint a committee and officials to 
undertake preliminary arrangements. It is intended that 


everything possible shall be done to utilize the occasion 
for developing the poultry business in this country.” 
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The Veterinary Record. 
20th August, 1927. 


OPERA PRETIUM EST. 


The National Veterinary Medical Association, 
through its Editorial Committee, has issued during 
the past week its Handbook of the Annual Congress 
of the Association, to be held at Torquay from Sep- 
tember 12th to 17th. From all points of view the 
publication of the book, obediently to the title of this 
article, is certainly worth while. It not only provides 
the papers to be read at the Congress so that members 
may have ample opportunity of framing their remarks 
in discussion, but in a most convenient and concise 
form it sets forth the whole business programme of 
the Congress, the existing constitution of the Associa- 
tion, and the work of the Council and Committees 
for the past year—all who run may read.  Utile 
dulci, too, the pleasant is combined with the useful, 
for the Provisional Committee of the Congress has 
arranged a most complete social programme which 
cannot fail to make the occasion of our political and 
scientific annual gathering a real pleasurable holiday. 

It is good that all this trouble of Congress should 
be taken. We say again that it is worth while, for 
by our own fruits are we known, and by our own 
actions are we judged. We should like to see more 
members of the ** National,”’ and those 1,590 members 
enumerated in the Handbook will do a great service 
to their profession oy each persuading * at least one 
practitioner to join the Association and thus help to 
double the membership ” as indicated in the note of 
appeal at page 5 of the Handbook. The promotion 
and advancement of veterinary and allied sciences, 
the maintenance of the honour and interests of the 
veterinary profession are concerns of one and _ all, 
and if the legitimate claims of members of the profes- 
sion have to be upheld it becomes a question of all in 
and no backsliders. Opportunity is before us. It 
may not be possible for all to attend Annual Congresses, 
but the power of the “ National ” lies in its decentral- 
isation into Branches and Divisions and in the weekly 
organ through which professional proceedings, news 
and information are broadcasted. <A professional 
asset such as the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion is worthy of every support ; indeed, we may go 
even further and represent membership as almost a 
duty. 

It is forty-five years ago since the Association was 
inaugurated, but its real driving force, scientifically 
and politically considered, is of comparatively recent 
date. The reorganisation of a few years ago has 
imparted to it not only solid structure and an in- 
creasingly satisfactory balance sheet, but an authority 
in professional affairs necessary for the attainment 
of those objects for which the profession stands. 
Achievement of success is more hopeful with an 
increase of membership, and a full house ensures the 
certainty of it. We take leave to repeat that it is 
worth while. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


An Interesting Foreign Body. 
By P. Merkir, M.R.C.V.S., Strathaven. 


Early in March of this year I was called in to see a 
three-year-old in-calf heifer which had developed a 
painful cough. This was treated, the animal making an 
uneventful recovery, and becoming to all appearances quite 
sound. She was due to calve in July, but on April 4th 
ealved a dead calf. On July 2nd the animal broke a leg 
and slaughter was advised. On being opened at the 
slaughterhouse a thick piece of wire (as shown in photo- 
graph) 10} inches long, which I think is part of a bicycle 
mudguard stay, was found piercing the stomach and lung, 
and was embedded at the point into one of the ribs for about 
a } inch, this evidently preventing it working out through 
the skin or forward to the heart, as undoubtedly the 
expanding and contracting of the chest wall had gradually 
forced the wire into the rib. The curious features about 
the case are :— 

1. Up till the time of breaking its leg the animal was in 
condition. 

2. The wire was not apparently causing the animal 
any pain or inconveniencing it in any way. 

3. The wire was quite bright when extracted, although 
it must have been there some months. 

4. The whole of the carcase was passed for food. 


A Case of Sturdy. 
By J. R. Prarr, M.R.C.V.S., Leyburn. 


Subject.—-A tifteen-months’-old Shorthorn heifer. 

History.-First noticed to be ill about three weeks 
previous to my visit. It was then at pasture and was seen 
to be dull and inclined to stagger and to turn to the right 
rather than to the left. These symptoms got gradually 
worse and after a fortnight it began to lose its appetite and 
consequently its condition. 

Symptoms.—| found the heifer to be in dazed condition, 
with a staggering gait and a tendency to turn to the right. 
The staggering and turning were not as pronounced as is 
usual. Appetite was completely lost. The sight was 
unaffected. Examination of the skull showed a distinct 
softening of the cranial bones midway between the base of 
the horns and the level of the eyes, immediately to the right 
of the middle line. 

Diagnosis.— Sturdy. 

Treatment.— The following day IT east the heifer, clipped 
the hair and painted the skin with tr. iodine over the 
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softened area. Codrenine injected. A crucial incision was 
made in the skin and the skull trephined with a one inch 
trephine. The cyst was tapped with trochar and canula 
and then removed with forceps. The eyst contained a 
large amount of fluid. The wound was then sutured, 
dusted with ac. borici and iodoform powder, then freely 
covered with collodion and a thin piece of cotton wool 
applied to the wet collodion, forming, when dry, an effeetive 
plaster. 

Five days later the heifer was eating well and was 
apparently normal. She has remained so. 

This case is chiefly interesting on account of the short 
time between the onset of symptoms and the operation. 
Usually several months have elapsed before the symptoms 
are fully developed and one is called in to attend the case. 
Also, whereas softening of the cranial bones is commonly 
found in sheep with sturdy it is much more rarely found in 
cattle. 


REVIEW. 


In PRAISE OF THE DACHSHUND. 


Mrs. Grayee Greenburg, President of the West Coast 
Dachshund Club, has written a little book on the breed, 
which we have received from the Judy Publishing Company 
of Chicago. Within the compass, much information is 
given about the German dog from the American standpoint. 
The authoress, of course, is frankly appreciative, which is 
the correct attitude from one who admires a breed. She 
thinks that no other dog can fill his place as a companion. 
A valiant and sturdy little fellow, he is the most lovable 
animal in dogdom. Apparently they are used in the United 
States for tracking animals, and it is claimed that they are 
as expert at ratting as a fox terrier. American authorities 
seem to regard the breed as being of comparatively recent 
origin, though the book mentions its importation to Eng- 
land as early as 1860. As a matter of fact, Queen Victoria 
had dachshunds at Windsor in 1845, but their presence 
there was not generally known. English breeders may 
take some credit for their pioneer work, since our club was 
formed ten years before the German, and they — ere 
exhibited here five or six vears Wefore the Germans began 
io show them. A. C. 8. 


DENTITION OF Pics. 

‘At a meeting in London of the Council of the National 
Pig Breeders’ Association, the application from the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College for the association's co-operation 
in their contemplated investigation into the question of the 
dentition of pigs was sympathetically considered, but 
it was decided to ask for further information before making 
any monetary grant. The secretary was instructed to 
seek members’ co-operation in sending heads of pigs, 
however, though the council opined that the most satis- 
factory results would be obtained from a tour of inspection 
of pedigree herds by the investigators rather than the 
submission of pigs’ heads and skulls only to them. 

It was thought that the state of dentition of a pig might 
easily change after death, in that the gums would contract 
and the teeth protrude further than during life, especially 
in the case of pigs’ heads which had been boiled or scalded. 
— Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


| 
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Milk and Dairies (Scotland). 


Mr. Begg, F.R.C.V.S., County and District Veterinary 
Officer for Lanarkshire, has presented to his county council 
a very interesting report for the year 1926, in which he gives 
under the heading of ‘ General Observations,” details 


as to his appointment in 1910, and the progress made since | 


then relative to whole and part-time veterinary inspection. 
The difficulties of inspecting herds which are fed outdoors 
for a great part of the year are noted, and remarks are 
made as to the action of the County Medical Officer viving 
instructions “‘to refrain from discussing with farmers 
anything pertaining to structural defects in cowsheds 
and dairy premises or plans for their improvement,” 
those matters to be left for the consideration of the medical 
and sanitary departments. From that instruction it 
appears that three officers may visit cowsheds where one 
would be sufficient. In the county it appears there are : 


Certified herds eee 13 
Grade A (T.T.) herds ° 19 
Grade A herds ese wae os 4 
Herds where milk is pasteurised... ose l 


It is stated that more tuberculin has been used, with a 
view to eradication of tuberculosis, in the past three years 
than in two decades previously, and that for several 
years no milk except from graded tubercle-free herds has 
been used in all hospitals and institutions within the 
county. 

Tables are given showing :— 
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Mr. Begg has also presented to his council a special report 
on foot-and-mouth disease in which it appears that the 
disease was unknown in the County of Lanark from 1892 
till 1922. Interesting details are given as to six outbreaks 
in 1922, 1923, 1926, including the spread of the disease from 
imported, unskinned, and unscalded pig carcases. The 
various methods by which contagion was apparently spread 
show very conclusively how difficult it is to keep a country 
free from this disease, also to control its spread after 
introduction, 


ABSTRACTS. 


[What Causes the Virulence of the Saliva in Rabid Animals ? 
Z. MANOUELIAN AND J. VIALA in Comptes rendus dé 
l Académie des Sciences. Séance du 27 décembre, 1926. 
p. 1357.) 


The idea that the virus of rabies is propagated along the 
nerves is classic since Duboué of Pau. ‘* We may affirm 
that it is by propagation along the nerves that the virus 
of rabies passes into the saliva. The presence of in- 
numerable parasitised nerve cells in the mucous membranes 
of the mouth and tongue, nerve cells sometimes situated 
just below an extremely slender epithelium, fully justifies 
this affirmation.” 

In the salivary glands, the parasites exist not only in the 
nerve cells but sometimes also in the secreting cells and in 
the saliva. However, the pullulation of the parasites in 
the tissue proper of the glands is rare, and does not suffice 


Number of herds inspected 1-806 | to explain the virulence of the saliva. 
- +, COWS examined 34-632 The virus is carried directly into the mucous membrane 
- » 9» tuberculous ove 69 | of the mouth and tongue by way of the nerves, and the nerve 
- +» 9» Suspected tuberculous... 378 | cells spread under the epithelium, often united in a mass — 
» 9 &ffected with atrophy... 861 | true peripheral nerve-centres—are always parasitised. 
mammitis 229 | The chafing of the mucous membrane is sufficient to cause 
» induration (non the virus to be mixed with the saliva. 
T.B.) ... 228 “We understand that the virulence of the saliva may 
o» oe »» » eruption on teats 29 | vary greatly from time to time. We understand why, 
- », samples of milk taken one _ 679 | among several individuals bitten by a rabid dog, some 
» containing 'T. bacilli 70 | contract rabies while others escape the disease, Every- 
= pe os =" oe other in- thing in this question depends on two factors: (1) the 
fectious organisms 165 | always virulent nerve-centres (peripheral); (2) the state 
o % - » found negative , 444 | of the mucous membrane in which the nerve centres are 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED UNDER THE 
TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1925 DURING THE YEAR 1926, 
‘Tuberculosis ‘Tuberculous Chronic 
of the Udder. Iemaciation. Cough, ete. 
Number Number Number 
found found found 
Total on Herd Total on Herd Total on Herd 
District. No. Inspection. No. — Inspection. No. Inspection. ‘Totals. 
No. % No. % No. % 
Upper Ward 16 9 56 20 1 5 43 5 12 79 
Middle Ward eve wo & 33 66 48 6 12 8v 26 29 187 
Lower Ward .... ts o © 3 75 9 4 44 17 4 24 30 
Totals 70 45 77 ll 149 35 296 
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enclosed. The saliva is not virulent if the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth and tongue are completely intact, 
without any fissure, without the slightest chafing, for it is 
through a lesion of the mucous membrane that the parasite 
of rabies is passed into the saliva and inoculated into the 
wound caused by the bite, an eventuality unheppily fre- 
quent in rabid dogs.” 

(ix Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, June, 1927.) 

R. L. Hicains. 


‘An Erysipelas Swelling in Man caused by Inoculation. 
in Allatorvosit Lapok, 1926, No. 5, p.68. | 


Following the unexpected movement of a limb of 
a young pig, the author plunged the needle of a syringe, 
cherged with the most virulent anti-erysipelas vaccine, 
into the forefinger of his right hand. A tenth of a cubie 
centimetre was inoculated into the tissues of the finger. 
In spite of immediate incision round the stab, washing 
with sublimate and dressing with the same antiseptic 
solution, four days later a slight swelling of the finger 
appeared, with tenderness and inflammation of the skin. 
In the following days, the swelling spread until it attacked 
the parts of the hand close to the inoculated finger. The 
vesicles which formed contained the erysipelas bacillus, its 
presence making the diagnosis of the nature of the 
swelling unmistakable. Not until the 12th day were LO 
cubie centimetres of anti-erysipelas serum injected ; the 
effect: on the swelling and inflammation was immediate ; 
five weeks elapsed, however, before the cure was complete. 
(Ex Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, June, 1927.) 

RK. L. 


NOTANDA, 


Hexamine is known also as ammonaldehyde, ammonio 
formaldehyde, Cystamin (Reg), Cystogen (Reg), formamine, 
formin, metramine, naphthamine, urisol, uritone and 
Urotropin (Reg). Hexamine is soluble in water about | 
in 1-5, aleohol Lin 8, and almost insoluble in ether. 


The average temperature of healthy horses is 100-5, 
cattle L013, sheep and goats 103, pigs 102-5, dogs LOt-3, 
cats 100-5, rabbits LOO-85, fowls 106-9, small birds LOS-6, 
elephants 97-6, camels 99-5. 

Robert’ Boyle (1626-1691) born at Lismore, Cork, Lre- 
land, is the chemist to whom we really owe the establish- 
ment of a clear conception of what the terms ‘ chemical 
action and 
there was practically no such thing as analytical chemistry. 


Zine permanganate explodes when mixed with alcohol, 
glycerine or sugar. 


Diabetes has been considered to be due to disturbed 
metabolism, but according to Bergey, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, this disorder may be due to a filterable 
virus. (Sevence). 


The light produced from firetlies (lampyridaw) and the 
bacteria and fungi that cause wood to glow does not come 
from a slow combustion, but from a digestive process 
which involves a secretion from the organisms that is 
acted upon by an enzyme, causing a glow when conditions 
are favourable. ( Vety. Med.). H. K. 


chemical analysis” signify. Before his day 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Lancashire Division.* 


Meeting At MANCHESTER. 


A General Meeting of the Lancashire Division was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on May 
Mth, 1927. The Chair was taken by the President, Mr. 
J. H. Wright, and other members present were: Messrs. 
kk. H. Curbishley, G. Mayall, C. F. Shaweross, R. Hughes, 
W. Woods, J. Holroyd, J. O. Powley, KE. F. Wood, J. D. 
Rankin, C. 'T. Trevors, A. W. Noel-Pillers, O. A. Ducksbury, 
G. C. Lancaster, A. J. Caldwell, P. 'T. Lindsay, J. K. Bate- 
man, J. Mackintosh, J. F. Dixon, J. H. Hall, A. M. Munro, 
M. 'T’. Giblin, R. Lovell, R. C. Locke, W. Tweed, R. P. 
Holmes, J. Spruell, Professor 8. H. Gaiger, and Lieut.-Col. 
J. W. Brittlebank. 

Visitors. Messrs. C. RK. Wood, J. Robertson, H. W. 
Stecle Bodger, 1. Lloyd Jones, and members of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Branches of the National Farmers’ 
Union. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received from 
Messrs. P. Manuel, G. H. Locke, J. MeKinna and EF. G. 

The Prestpent, before calling on Professor Linton to 
read his paper on ‘The Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” said that, 
on behalf of the Lancashire Division, he weleomed the 
visitors that afternoon. He was sure that meetings such 
as that were beneficial not only to the veterinary profession 
but to stockbreeders and agriculturists in general. Stock- 
breeders had to rear cattle from a financial point of view, 
they had to do it as economically as they could, and it was 
their duty to work in conjunction with the veterinary 
profession and assist that profession in the eradication and 
prevention of disease transmissible from animals to | man. 
If each of them gave his best and did his utmost in this 
direction, then mankind would benefit, and cach could say 
he did his best to leave the world better than he found it. 
Meetings like that did good, they gave opportunities for 
farmers and stockbreeders to meet veterinarians and to 
join in discussions on subjects which were of interest to all 
of them. The veterinary profqssion was doing all in its 
power to assist the farming industry and it looked to that 
industry for support and assistance in the great field of 
public health. He then called on Professor Linton to 
present his paper. 

{Professor Linton’s paper on ‘The Feeding of Dairy 
Cows” is reproduced, together with the discussion which 
ensued, at the commencement of this issue of the Record. 
Kd. 

Mr. Garner, National Farmers’ Union, said it pave him 
great pleasure to propose a hearty vote of thanks to 
Professor Linton. At the same time he wished to express 
his thanks to the Lancashire Division for inviting thei to 
their meeting that afternoon. They had heard a very 
instructive paper and they would attempt to carry out 
some of the suggestions contained therein, 

Mr. CursisHuLtey seconded the proposivion, which was 
carried with much applause. 


* Received on August sth. 
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Professor Linton expressed his thanks for the good dis- 
cussion and the way he had been received. 

The ordinary business of the meeting was now entered 
upon. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and 
were confirmed. 

The late Mr. Whitehead.—The PresitpENT stated that 
before proceeding any further with the business it was his 
painful duty to refer to the death of one of their most loyal 
members, Mr. J. D. Whitehead. He was a man who had 
the welfare of that Division at heart, and he was a past 
president. The news of his death came as a great shock, 
and he could add little to the beautiful tribute printed in 
the last issue of the Record. The Division had lost a 
staunch friend and a man who was loved by everybody. 
He proposed that a letter be sent to Mrs. Whitehead and 
daughter tendering their regret and sincere sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. Woops seconded. 

This was carried by the meeting standing in silence. 

The SecRETARY read a letter from Dr. Tom Hare, 
tendering his resignation from the Division owing to his 
leaviny the district. 

Tt was agreed that Dr. Hare’s resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

Colonel BritTLeBANK stated that some members might 
not know that Mr. McKinna was lying ill in a nursing home 
suffering from a serious illness, and he moved that a letter 
be sent to Mr. McKinna tendering their regret. 

Mr. Woovs seconded, and the proposal was carried 
unanimously. 

Nominations for Membership.—The following were 
nominated for membership: Messrs. R. Hedley, Manches- 
ter; W. Nightingale, Liverpool, and W. F. Morton, 
Alderley Edge. 

The PRESIDENT stated that the Hon. Treasurer would be 
glad to receive subscriptions from the members towards the 
Cup which was presented at the Manchester, Salford and 
District Horse Show. 

lt was resolved that the Council deal with the following 
matters: (1) Insurance Fees; (2) Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Salaries; (3) The question of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association contributing to the expenses of the 
Divisions. 

JOHN SPRUELL, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Central Division. 


Visit To MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE LABORATORIES AT 
New Haw. 


A meeting of the Central Division was held on July 26th, 
1927, at New Haw (Ministry of Agriculture Laboratories) 
by kind invitation of Dr. W. H. Andrews, D.Se.,M.R.C.V.S., 
the Director. 

A short business meeting was held, at which Mr. S. H. 
Slocock took the Chair. 

The following signed the attendance book: Capts. L. 8S. 
Balls, R. Bryden, Mr. H. E. Bywater, Captain D. Reid 
Chalmers, Major C. Davenport, Mr. W. F. Ferguson, 
Mr. L. B. A. Grace, Captain Ross-Grant, Dr. Tom Hare, 


Mr. H. D. Jones, Mr. Herbert King, Mr. H. C. P. Kin, , 
Major H. Kirk, Captain G. W. Lucking, Captain F. C. 
Minett, Mr. W. Perryman, Major G. Rees-Mogg, Mr. H. L. 
Roberts, Major F. J. Taylor, Major R. C. Tennant, Captain 
W. K. Townson, Mr. J. D. Williams, Mr. F. W. Willett and 
J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors.—Professor Ciena (Budapest), Major R. W. 
Wellard, Major P. 8S. Sparling, Messrs. J. K. Shaw, W. 
Shotton, Mr. R. B. Wood. 


Apoloyies for absence were received from Mr. H. Bell, 
Major F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Major W. S. 
Mulvey, Captain S. J. Motton, Mr. J. W. Pritchard, Major 
L. Pugh, Mr. W. Reekie, Major P. J. Simpson, Major P. W. 
Dayer-Smith, Professor A. R. Smythe, Mr. F. H. Stainton, 
Major R. F. Wall and Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read, 
passed as correct and signed. 

A letter was read from Miss Gostling thanking the Society 
for their message of sympathy. It was decided to defer 
consideration of the remainder of the correspondence until 
the October meeting. 

The following were elected as representatives of the 
Division on the Council of the N.V.M.A.: (1) Major F. G. 
Hobday, (2) Major H. Kirk, (3) Major-General Sir J. Moore, 
(4) Lieut.-Col. J. W. Rainey, (5) Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young, with the Hon. Secretary (e2-officio). 

The election of Dr. Tom Hare, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., was 
unanimously made on a show of hands, the standing orders 
naving been suspended to render the use of the ballot 
box unnecessary. 

There being no other business, the meeting concluded 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Slocock for his Chairmanship. 

By this time the numbers present were augmented by 
several car loads of late arrivals, and the demonstrations 
were commenced without delay. 

As was anticipated, this part of the programme proved 
most interesting and instructive. 

Mr. T. M. Doyte explained the preparation of anti- 
tuberculous vaccine (B.C.G.) in great detail. He further 
arranged for a particularly interesting series of post-mortem 
examinations of poultry, shewing some of the contagious 
diseases to which these animals are prone. It was clear 
that this section of the work carried on at Weybridge 
is becoming increasingly important in view of the larger 
numbers of poultry farmers in the country. 

The preparation of anti-abortion vaccine was in charge of 
Mr. A. W. Hottum, who spared no pains to make his 
demonstration attractive. 

Foot-and-mouth disease and the diagnosis of scheduled 
diseases were in charge of Captain F. C. MINETT and 
Captain W. Watt respectively. Needless to say, both 
these gentlemen were almost constantly surrounded by 
groups of eager Fellows anxious not to miss a single point. 

An exceptionally clever piece of dissection was the 
removal and examination of a dog’s brain for diagnosis 
of rabies by Mr. Norman. The speed and accuracy of 
his work has to be seen to be believed. 

To one who passed from room to room it was clear, 
judging from the constant rain of questions showered on the 
demonstrators, that the immense trouble which the staff 
at Weybridge had taken to make the meeting a success 


was well rewarded. 
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A dainty but nevertheless sumptuous tea was provided 
in the Museum at 4-15. At the conclusion, the PRESIDENT 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Andrews and his 
staff for the most entertaining and instructive afternoon 
which they had prepared for them. Dr. Andrews, in 
replying, modestly disclaimed all credit for the successful 
arrangements, placing the responsibility for this on the 
shoulders of his colleagues. 

The meeting then concluded. 


J. F. MACDONALD, 
Hon. Secretary. 


A Case of Recurrent Mastitis.* 
By G. A. Moore, Dublin. 


A cow we had treated for milk fever developed, about 
twenty-four hours after the insufflation of the udder, 
an attack of acute mastitis. The temperature jumped 
in twenty-four hours from 101-2° F. to 106° F. Rumina- 
tion was not resumed, the faeces were very hard, the coat 
staring and the animal appeared in great pain, shifting 
from one hind leg to the other. The left back quarter— 
the last one insufflated—became very hot, tense and 
painful and the secretion from it was a yellowish fluid 
containing numerous white floccules. 


It was found rather difficult to treat the mastitis. 
If the secretion was all drawn away so soon after the 
attack of milk fever the cow might go down again. 
However, this was risked and the quarter well milked 
without anything untoward happening. Doses of 40 
minims of 40% formalin in water were given internally 
twice a day, and the affected quarter well massaged and 
aliniment (containing ext. bDelladonne vir., glycerine and 
soap linament) rubbed in. The temperature was down 
to 104° F. in twelve hours and normal in twenty-four 
hours. ‘The cow was completely recovered in three days. 


The cow was then let out to grass occasionally and 
about three or four days afterwards she was put out 
night and day. Three days later the attendant came to 
us and said that when he went to bring her in that morning 
she was standing under a tree “ bent like a hoop” and 
shivering. The previous night had been very cold and wet. 
We found her suffering trom another attack of acute 
mastitis in the left front quarter of her udder. <A similar 
line of treatment as in the previous attack was followed 
and the cow made an uneventful recovery. 


This case was remarkable for several reasons. Contrary 
to what Mr. Hugh Begg states in his article in Wallis- 


Hoare’s Veterinary Medicine, both attacks yielded to- 


medicinal treatment. Mr. Begg states that the sub-acute 
forms of mastitis yield readily to medicinal treatment 
and the acute forms do not. Yet these were undoubtedly 
cases of an acute character. One would also be led to 
the conclusion that one attack of mastitis, at least of 
the acute form, does not set up any degree of immunity 
against another attack. Exposure to trying weather 
conditions very often is a predisposing cause of pneu- 
monia in a cow, and sometimes there is a mastitis as well, 
but pneumonia is the commonest sequel; yet in this 
ease there was no evidence of pulmonary lesions. Appar- 
ently a very small amount of the toxins of bacteria causing 
inflammation of the udder is absorbed by the blood 
stream and causes the formation of antibodies. 


“Among series presented for award 1926 under the N.V.M.A. Medical 
Prize Scheme for Students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Aug. 22nd- Meeting of the Finance Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 4 p.m. Meeting of 
the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
4-45 p.m. Last day for entry to 
R.C.V.S. Jubilee Memorial Bursary 
Examination. 

Sept. 12-17th—-N.V.M.A. Congress at Torquay (Sept. 
12th—- Committee and Council Meet- 
ings). 

Sept. 22nd, 23rd.—Examination at R.C.V.S._ for 
Jubilee Memorial Bursary. 

Oct. 5th—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. 6th-—-R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. 7th —R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 


ConGRESS ITEMS. 

Owing to the fact that the Association is unable to 
give the necessary guarantee required by the Railway 
Clearing House, it has not been possible to make 
arrangements this year for the granting of cheap 
tickets to Torquay. It is understood, however, that 
tourist tickets will be issued from most places, avail- 
able up to two months, at a somewhat reduced fare 
for the double journey. 


We would draw the particular attention of members 
to the announcement appearing in our Notices Column 
(p. li) relative to the urgent need of the Provisional 
Committee of the N.V.M.A. for a “rig” horse for 
purposes of demonstration at the Torquay Congress 
on the afternoon of Thursday, September 15th. Any 
member resident in the South who is in a position to 
assist the Provisional Committee in this important 
matter is asked to get into touch with the Local 
Secretary, Mr. R. B. Nelder, 24 Dix’s Field, Exeter, 
without delay. 


Numerous enquiries having been received as to the 
presence of ladies at the Annual Banguet of the 
Association at Torquay, we take this opportunity of 
making it clear that they will be weleomed and that 
their presence is, indeed, being relied upon to ensure 
the achievement of a “ record” attendance at this, 
the outstanding social function of the Association's 
year, 


Members or Fellows desiring gowns for the annual 
meeting at Torquay should apply to Messrs. Ede and 
Ravenscroft, 93 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, stating whether 
a Member’s or a Fellow’s gown is required, chest 
measurement and height. Particulars of cost will be 
supplied on application to Ede and Ravenscroft, who 
are the official robemakers to the College. 
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Useless Cattle in India. 


MALNUTRITION OF MAN AND BKasT. 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India has 
published in Part 1I., Volume I., the evidence of various 
technical officers serving under the Government of India, 
mainly in the Imperial Agricultural Department at Pusa. 
Much of this evidence indicates widespread deterioration 
in economic conditions in the Indian countryside. 


Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, Bangalore, 
urging that something should be done on a national scale 
to improve the breeds of cattle in India, stated that the 
quality of the cattle grows worse from year to year. The 
introduction of modern and more efficient cultivating, 
seeding, and harvesting machinery is being retarded, and 
the growing of every class of crop is adversely affected 
through the inefficiency of the plough bullock. The general 
health and physical well-being of the whole community, 
rural as well as urban, suffers through the lack of a plenti- 
ful, cheap, and safe supply of dairy produce, due to the 
inefficiency of the Indian mileh cow. 


Owing to the Hindu sentiment against the killing of 
cattle and to ignorance, apathy, and want of skill on the 
part of cattle breeders, India is called upon to support 
continually millions of cattle which from birth to death 
are quite useless. They are not good enough, Mr. Smith 
said, to do any work or produce any milk. It cost the 
country anything from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 (£2 5s.) per head 
per year to keep them. They eat up the fodder which 
should go to the fairly efficient workers and milkers. The 
average life of these useless animals is six years, and at the 
end of that time they die and the country gets Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 15 per head for their skins, horns, and bones. 


The evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel R. McCarrison, 
I.M.S., who is in charge of the Deficiency Diseases Inquiry 
at the Pasteur Institute, Coornoor, South India, showed 
that there is also progressive deterioration in the physique 
and health of great sections of the agricultural workers in 
India. His researches have proved that malnutrition 
is the most far-reaching of the causes of disease in India. 
He said that the effect of imperfect food in causing a 
degree of physical inefficiency which may not be associated 
with any gross evidence of disease is exemplified in India 
as in few other countries. He said it was urgently neces- 
sary to extend and co-ordinate research on plant, animal, 
and human nutrition. These were not different subjects, 
but the same subject. A second need was the co-ordination 
of all forms of research—nutritional, medical, veterinary, 
and agricultural—which had for their aim the betterment 
of the health and physical efficiency of the people of India. 
He said that at present much effort is dissipated for want 
of such co-ordination.—The Times. P 


THE LATE Mr. GrorGeE WaRD. 


At Hinckley (South Leicestershire) Cemetery, on Satur- 
day of last week, the funeral took place of Mr. George 
Ward (49), of Granville House, Coventry Road, Hinckley, 
a veterinary surgeon with an extensive connection prin- 
cipally among agriculturists. He had been in practice at 
Hinckley for about seventeen years, and for a period during 
the European war did service in France as a captain of the 
Army Veterinary Corps. Mr. Ward suffered from a painful 
malady, but was able to get about up to within a day of 
his death. He married the daughter of a veterinary 


surgeon, and she, with three children, survives. The 
funeral service was taken by an old friend, the Rev. J. F. 
Griffiths, vicar of Mears Ashby (Northants.), and formerly 
incumbent of Holy Trinity, Hinckley. 


PERSONAL. 


Will.—WuirrxKxap, Mr. Joseph Donaldson, of Clovelly, 
Glebelands Road, Ashton-on-Mersey, veterinary surgeon, 
(net personalty £4,129) ove «£5,520. 


Appointment.—Mr. T. H. Michie, who has recently acquired 
Mr. C. Aggio’s practice at Bognor, the latter gentleman 
having retired, has been appointed Veterinary Inspector 
to the Bognor Urban District Council, in succession to 


Mr. Aggio. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LonDoN GAZETTE—WaAR OFrFICE—TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


August %th—See.-Lt. W. Nightingale, late R.A.F., to 
be Lt. (July 30th). 


Horses AND THE SiipPpERY RoAD DETERRENT. 


It should, we feel, be more generally recognised by the 
veterinary profession that attaining full 100 per cent. 
efficiency with commercial horses working on roads of 
to-day is of paramount importance if the position of the 
horse is to be maintained. 

The logical conclusion is that slipping horses waste their 
own time (together with that of those in charge), com- 
bined with a great amount of energy, and the monetary 
value of the aggregate loss can be ill afforded at a time 
when mechanical transport is threatening all with horse 
interests. 

We have previously recorded facts relative to a method 
of shoeing which has been successfully adopted by many 
of the well-known extensive users of commercial horses in 
London and the provinces (after proving the great economic 
value of so doing), and emulation by others should be 
highly recommended by those qualified to advise, as a 
means of furthering the profit-earning capacity of horses, 
as instanced by increased mileage per hour with decreased 
expenditure of energy—objects upon which so muc’, 
depends in regard both to the present and the future of 
an important mainstay of the profession. 

As stated in a well-known standard work on diseases 
of the foot of the horse (after mention of satisfactory 
results published in a ‘ Government White Paper” 
following twelve months’ extensive trials in twenty-two 
counties) Gray’s Patent Flexible Bridge Pads differ 
entirely both in structure and effect from any other pad. 
This fact is fully explained and its operative beneficial 
effects to feet are described as giving to the frog that amount 
of work nature intended and so maintaining the proper 
preservation of tie foot. Any further information rela- 
tive to the Gray Horseshoe Pad will be gladly supplied by 
the manufacturers of this speciality, whose address will 
be found in the announcement appearing on page iv. of 
our advertisement columns this week. 


Messrs. Armour and Company, Ltd., Queen’s House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, have now prepared, for the convenience 
of veterinarians, a brochure “ Gland Therapy in Veterinary 
Practice,” which is a short treatise upon the use and admin- 
istration of their “‘ glanoid”’ medicinal products of animal 
origin, with price list, therapeutic index and dose schedule. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Communications from Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Messrs. 
R. L. Higgins, R. F. Montgomerie, J. H. Norris and H. L. 
Roberts. 

Report of a meeting of the Yorkshire Division, from 
Mr. T. C. Hall, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the North Wales Division, from 
Mr. Howel V. Hughes, Hon. Secretary. 


